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STENCILING EFFECTS. 

For dining-rooms and libraries a very unique 
effect may be produced by the introduction of 
imitation inlaid work on ordinary graining of 
doors and dados. The method is simple. After a 
door has been grained in imitation of satin wood 
for panels and with medium oak stiles, the first 
necessary step is to prepare a stencil. The parts 
of the design possessing a scroll formation should 
be carefully cut with a penknife out of a sheet of 
heavy smooth writing paper. Having prepared 
the stencil, clean the panel by wiping it with a 
leather to remove any grease, etc., from contact 
with the distemper now to be used. The panel 
should have been previously varnished. If the 
inlay is to imitate walnut, take equal parts of 
Vandyke brown, burnt sienna, and a sufficient 
quantity of damp lake to impart warmth of color. 
These must be ground in water and mixed with 



they should be connected by drawing the lines in 
the same medium, using an angle-fitch and 
straight edge for the purpose. In about an hour 
the gold size will be ready to bear washing off, 
which should be done with a soft sponge, carefully 
removing the whole of the distemper, or walnut, 
and drying the panel with a chamois leather, 
leaving the pattern as defined by the gold size. 

This is usually sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses, but an additional effect is given by pencil- 
ing round the scroll with a cream color tint. 
This latter, it will be noticed, effectually removes 
the necessity of taking out ties, and unites the 
parts as in a real inlay. In the lower panel it is 
necessary to dispense with the centre scroll. Tulip 
wood may now be represented between the raised 
portion of the panel and the moldings, by using 
damp lake and beer as before, and carefully cut 
ting into the line with Japan gold size, washing 
off the surplus color when the size is quite hard. 
The moldings, architraves, etc., may be darkened 



HEALTH HINTS. 



Ten thousand persons die unnecessarily each 
year in New York. 

How could it be lessened? 

By 

Attending to home surroundings. 

Attending likewise to personal habits. 

Securing pure air, pure water, and pure soil. 

Occupying rooms that are not damp. 

Eating rationally. 

Drinking ditto. 

Absorbing fresh air. 

Sunlight. 

Cultivating cleanliness. 

Taking proper exercise. 

Changing damp clothes for dry ones. 

Wearing apparel suited to the season. 

Ignoring the frying pan in cooking. 




THE TITE PRIZE. DESIGN FOR ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE OF A ROYAL PALACE. BY E. W. POLEY, LONDON. 



sufficient stale beer to render the color workable. 
Coat the panel entirely over, and with a hog hair 
mottler vary the tints by taking out some 
portions of it before it dries, softening the whole 
with a badger hair brush. When this is thor- 
oughly dry, the panel is ready for the stencil. 

The centre of the panel and margin may be 
marked out with chalk, the lines being struck in 
the ordinary way by holding a piece of twine on 
which the chalk has been previously rubbed from 
the marked points, and snapping the line by 
pulling it from the surface of the panel, and it 
will then leave the impress on the work. 

The pattern should next be stenciled on with 
Japan gold size slightly reduced with turpentine, 
taking care to use it as sparingly as possible to 
prevent spreading or the formation of a ragged 
edge on the design, having in this manner sten- 
ciled the top and bottom scrolls and the centre, 



with the walnut, and varnished to correspond with 
the panels. Where more than one kind of wood 
is required, it is simply necessary to omit in the 
gold size those parts, and after washing off the size 
coat them with water color of the tint required, 
and proceed as before, repeating the process with 
every fresh color. In this way tulip, walnut, ma- 
hogany, oak, cherry, or, in fact, any required wood 
may be introduced at the discretion of the oper- 
ator. The greatest care must be taken in this 
process of imitating inlaid decoration that the 
varnish is thoroughly hardened on the grained 
surface before any attempt is made to coat the 
work with distemper colors. The least tackiness 
of the varnish will arrest the progress of the 
operation, as the dark pigment used for the coun- 
terfeit representation of the walnut, etc., would 
make an ugly stain, removable only by the exer- 
cise of a great amount of care and patience. 



Eating slowly. 

Airing the rooms often. 

Allowing the sun to enter the apartment. 

Having a well-ventilated bedroom. 

Leaving skylight and windows open frequently, 

Thus ridding the house of sewer gas. 

Making sure that the plumbing is effective 
and proper. 

It is well to remember that : 

Too much light in an apartment can be regu- 
lated by curtains, etc., but there is no remedy for 
lack of light. 

One gas burner will consume as much oxygen 
and give out as much carbonic as five or six men ; 
so wherever gas is burnt it is necessary to be well 
ventilated. 

The most dangerous wall papers are those 
containing green, mauve, red, blue, and brown. 
These colors usually contain arsenic. 



